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The Shape of Things 


ALTHOUGH THE ‘TIDE OF BATTLE APPEARS 


still to be flowing against the Red Army, it ts clear that 
the German invaders are encountering far stiffer resist 
ance than they had expected After the first rush acre 

the frontier they received a definite check at the Stalin 
line. Now th panzer divisions are making a renewed 
effort to create gaps in the line and establish pockets 
from which to carry out their favorite flanking move 
ments. The Nazi news agencies are making very large 
claims, asserting that the Russian armies are becoming 
demoralized and that the « ipture of Leningrad and Kiev 
Is immu the German High Command, after 

burst of exuberan at the week-end, has returned t 
laconic declarations that the offensive is “progressing 
steadily Mo ¥ continues to express confidence that 


the drive will be halted, but its communiqués admit that 


fighting is taking place ne 


were well bch The bility of 
further retreats must be faced. Loss of territory will 1 
however, prove fatal to the Soviets so long as their n 
armies remau tact. There 1s some reason to believe th 
the major German attack at present is aimed at Le 
grad and forms part of a mancuver designed to break 1 
the Russian right wing as a preliminary to a gigantic « 


circling movement which would block 


Red Army to the Urals. Both sides stress the bloody n 


ture of 


Thos¢ 


the fighting, and Russia admit 


of the 


German army can hardly be | 
» 


WHEN BERLIN LABELS THE BRITISH-RUSSIAN 
agreement unimportant, that in itself is proof of the con 
trary. In jointly declaring that neither government will 
separately make peace London and Moscow have clarified 
both the military and political perspectives of the war 
Th 


contribution to the 


truth of this is self-evident 1f one considers what 
Battle of the 


Near East a loyal French government could have mad 


Mediterranean and t} 


from North Africa and Syria. If the Soviet governn 
will fi 


It may be 
so without the new pact That 1 


revue | 


is driven from Moscow it ght on ar, 
that it would have done 


true. But the agreement implies also that the peace itself 





yintly negotiated. That is of profound signifi- 


Wi 

cat Excellent as the pact 1s, however, it appears to 

n 1 further instrumentation. Moscow has committed 

itself to continued warfare in collaboration with Britain 

irrespectir f the British government's polit: il nature. 

in effect. therefore, the U. S. S. R. has contracted to de- 

Bi 1 Empu nst ‘““Hitlerite Germany.” 

And Brit on the other hand, has by implication recog- 

Sov frontiers as of June 22. At some time 

or r prol sar ire to arise on both sides. More- 

r, the relation of the two great allies, for such they 

Far Eastern problem needs clarifi- 

At present Tokyo's tendency is toward the South. 

| might be reversed should the Soviets 

it at the hands of Germany. In that 

1 Britain d It would be fantastic, but 

in other things in this war, if Britain and 

i should be found fighting the Nazis while Russia 

ted Japan. And this directly concerns the 

S lhe rea 1 shown in London should 

rompt \V ington to serious thought. There are now 

i-Axis powet! Britain, the Soviet Union, 

China, and the United States. The coordination of their 
I in ul tC ne sity 


THOUGH IT KNEW THAT ITS SYRIAN ARMY 


the end of its tether, the Vichy government 

del 1 the inevitable capitulation by rejecting the gen- 
rous British terms for an armistice. Then it handed the 
l to G ral Dentz, who has negotiated an agreement 


h the British and Free French authorities. The con- 
suublished as we write, but pre- 
imably they are substantially the same as those which 
Vichy turned down as “contrary to national honor.” 
Since, however, the original terms were not published in 
France, Pétain’s government will no doubt claim that the 
-dition is far less severe and represents a diplo- 
matic victory. In any case it 1s satisfactory to record the 


1 of this unfortunate war between old friends, which 


1as Cost too much blood even though British tactics sac- 
rified speed to keep down casualties. The control of 
Syria is going to provide the British with some knotty 
problems, but it greatly strengthens their posi- 
tion from a military point of view. It will now be possi- 
ble for t Middle Eastern command to put in reased 
the Axis forces in Libya Already the tempo 
of air attacks on their supply lines and bases has risen 
sharpl there is 1 n to hope that General Rom 
mel tion on the Egyptian frontier is becoming 
precat 7 


LARGE NUMBERS OF NAZI ‘TECHNICIANS ARE 
busily engaged at Dakar, Casablanca, and other French 


fortifications and in- 


stalling new anti-aircraft and coast-defense batteries, ac- 





The N 


cording to reports in the London Daily I 
newspaper received its information from a Fr 
eign Legion officer who before his escape to I 
been in charge of labor gangs at several of t 
At Casablanca, this officer said, Nazi subn 
quently enter the port, where a special d 
to be reserved for them, refuel, and take on 
before setting forth on new raids. At Mers el 
the Mediterranean coast, Nazi engineers are 
the vessels sunk there last ycar by the British 
unfinished French battleship Jean Bart and 
Richelieu are both tied up at Casablanca, wh 
tral depot for many kinds of military equipn 
ing between three and four hundred planes. 
grounded by lack of oil at the present time, b 
Department, still striving to appease General 
will soon provide a solution for that difficult 
officials, in explaining the military preparat: 
are going forward under German direction, 
are precautionary measures being taken to | 
expected United States invasion of Africa. Y 
Department is willingly cooperating with \ 
Berlin by putting pressure on the British 


blockade of the French African colonies. 


s 
THE ADMINISTRATION’S DESIRE TO 
the conscription law so as to make possible 1 
tion of draftees and National Guardsmen b« 
year term seems likely to produce a bitter 
Congress. The isolationists are gleefully sharp 
knives, and one of their number, Senator R 
North Carolina, who unfortunately heads tl 
Military Affairs Committee, is threatening 
hearings on the amendment into a kind of publ 
stration. Opposition from such quarters ts to be 
and it is regrettably being encouraged by the 
fears of many Congressmen who normally su; 
President's defense policies. In a conference with | 
leaders of both parties Mr. Roosevelt and General | 
C. Marshall have made available reports comp! 
Military and Naval Intelligence Service providi: 
reasons for the retention of the selectees. Such 
obviously cannot be published, but there are ot 
military reasons for the Administration's propos 
can be discussed. The release of hundreds of t 
of selectees who are only half trained, partly 
the absence of adequate equipment, and their 
ment with an equal number of raw recruits 
back the organization of a really effective army 
months. Since the selectees are mixed in with the 
numerous units which are just beginning to 
cicncy would be left in a state of dislocation. In 
of an ever-deepening emergency we cannot afford 
the risks this step involves. It would be equall 


ous, we believe, to retain the rigid geographi 
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the employment of our new army while the only 


rHE OPM HAS FINALLY AGREED TO GIVI 
} 


vell as industry the privilege of having an advis- 
} ; 


ittee in each of the new commodity sections to 


in the mechanism of defense. Our Washington 


, 11 ' ' 
rT) ‘ } or) if - et +} + 
er CONSIGCTrAD 1 ¢ INQuIrY rCpol Ss that labor col 
not yyoitt i } Lf ) net 
re not omitted in the original plan against Chic 


Sidney Hillman but with his knowledge. Hill 


1 his aides seem to have felt that their direct par- 


’ | i | 
in the commodity sections enabled them to pr 


ors interests without advisory committees. Iwo 


ents lead us to believe that Hillman may have 


r-confident. One is his failure to obtain a full 
{ is. ae ) re | . 1 ‘ ‘ P 24:2. 
for the Reuthet plan; the other, his inability to 


rrant of another quarter million-dollar shoe con 


the Endicott Johnson Company, although that 


\W ALC . 


Act, and although 


been held in violation of both thi 

1d the Fair Labor Standards 
shoe companies complying with the law are 
it less than full capacity. In a showdown be- 
Hillman and Harold Florsheim of the Florsheim 
Company, the dollar-a-year man tn charge of shoe 
it was Florsheim who won. Mr. Hillman’s 


' ae 
+ , , Y) | ‘ 
rs all too often seem mercly ‘advisory. 


HE ADVANTAGE OF LABOR COMMITTEES IN 
nse setup, even though their status is only advis 
ms to lie in the probability that their members 

nd to air grievances and mobilize public pres- 
re behind labor's objectives. Mr. Hillman has too often 
1 to handle his disputes in private. He may have 


] 


fficulty in recruiting representatives for these 
since the C. I. O., at th 

1 the lobby against the May bill, voted to take 

Philip Murray 


it would be wiser for the labor movement to 


same rally which 





in advisory defense committces 


1 


of until he can win the Administration to his 


council plan, in which labor would have a direct 
industrial-defense decisions. The fear seems to 
idvisory committees might put labor in the posi 
sharing responsibility for defense measures which 

no real part in formulating. In the meantime 

great confusion at the OPM about th tup of 
commodity sections. Mr. Hillman’s division says 

r representative in each section will have a vote 

( to those of the representatives of priorities, pur- 


cha ind production, while Mr. Knudsen’s division 


has yet to be determined. Decisions may be made 


by the commodity-section chief. who will be a dollar-a- 
\ rman 








‘ > se~ne Lees 
ction are those imposed by 


Mr. [ches and Alcoa 


Hk H Military Affairs Committec, wh 
sored the May bill to break strikes by labor, spr 
characteristica he det of caput riket 
OCCT ' I id t¢ ( mia i i 
it) Lice rep ( i 


ot Pro ] i 1 fil r trom 
. 
\ ingt i t ( ec ry | 
t Yin aiuminul n pr Te tron, Acc ng him of Na 
' f + ] minim bh { ‘ » ? yrrart 
kaycd expan mn Of aluminum Dy frelusing to prant a 


Grand Cx 


ind giving it instead to the Reynolds Metals Comy 


truth, as shown by the testin before t Trum 
ec, 1S Reynolds Metals forcsaw an alumu 
yrtage wh \ i. and Stettinius wer ll d 


ic extent of an extra 100,001 OOO por nds of al 
1um a year—for his ent rprise last summer in starting 
work on new aluminum-producing facilities and to TVA 
and Mr Ickes for allow iting electri power to him de | t 
the adverse pressure mobilized by the OPM and the War 


1D partment Jesse Jones shares the credit by his grant of 
a loan to Reynolds Metals for the construction of the 
new facilities 

Mr. Ickes points out in a letter to Chairman May of 
the Military Affairs Committee that in the Bonnevill 


ict Congress wisely provided that electric power was t 


f 


distribute in such a way as. to encourage the wid 


sible use of all electric energy that can be generated 
nd marketed and to provide reasonable outlets therefor 
nd to prevent the monopolization thereof by Iimited 
groups.’ Alcoa already has been granted 40 per cent 


he power to be generated at Bonneville, but in pur 


liked to prevent any allocation of power to a competi 


he Secretary of the Interior writ 


4 
— 


that competition will not keep down the supply but 
1] ‘¢ + ~~? ; ; \ y , ® Py ’ ’ 
vill increase it. Competition means that manufactures 


There ts another a pect of 
did not consider, Tl 


in hardly be any doubt that Alcoa has mad 


cht to be but it isn't. and that is becaus« thn lollar 
year men at the OPM and Congressmen like some of 
those on the House Military Affairs Committee are n 


interested in safeguarding the aluminum monopoly th 


abuse in the press which has followed the 















aluminum monopoly and its 


rs to the defense program. The testimony before 
the Is mn committee sh 1 how expansion of alumi- 
num facilit has been delayed by the Aluminum Com- 
pany, although iluminum is a basic necessity of a war to 
be f rht largely in the air. Yet newspapers like the New 
York H / Tribune and the New York Times, which 
re for an all-out effort, attacked the Secretary furiously 
for cf \ We cannot win this war without 


ill not have enough aluminum tor our 


Las ost +] 
few more men in high places have the 
’ 7 4 | 
( t as frankly as Mr. J When th 
| 
I ] se Chis ir i I 
Oo! I | ] he was not exag iting. 
ich pert ed Hitler to expand 
pr ile 1 ld back expansion of our own 
| I 
f is tt 1 as a sacred « by new 
) | \ 1 have us hold back no sacri 
i ) [ 


Louder Than Words 


HE occupation of Iceland not merely marks a criti- 
cal development in the military strategy of the world 


American publi opinion 


The President’s step has encountered surprisingly 


ttle opposition ittle, that is compared with the volume 
f isolationist criticism heard during the past few wecks. 
(he Wheeler episode is illustrative of the change. For 


| PpPos ir W LeInge DUS | irtisan ¢ imMparen against the 


President, Senator Wheeler was ready t ) approach very 


to the betrayal of military secrets to the enemy: was 
ready, it would seem, to jeopardize American lives. Yet 
r the occupation was announced, he expressed no 
rticular opposition to it; he stated, indeed, that he was 
ready to agree to it inasmuch as the purpose of the move 
def 
This part of the story carries a vital lesson bearing 
rship in a democracy. American democracy 1s 
better able to judge what ac/s are right than what theories 
| principles are right when these are stated in 
the abstract. The | tblic as a whole has approved the 


of Iceland because that act brought home 
vividly what the situation would have been if the Ger- 
had d d the | lan | If the de stroyer bas« S deal 


had been debated on grounds of theory and general 


le, lcbate would have gone on interminably. 
Now the advantage of the deal to the defensive strength 
of this country 1 » clear that ninety-nine Americans out 


of a hundred cannot conceive that this advantage could 
ever have been in doubt 


“se ahineine be — shart . 
Britain's shipping losses showed a sharp fall in June 


to 329,000 tons, but even if this improvem 
tained, sinkings this year will be beyond 

replacement. Churchill has never disguised t 
a successful counter-blockade which w 


American aid from reaching Britain could 


for Germany. There, on the Atlantic highway 


the supreme and final test. As Secretary Ki 
said: “Hitler cannot allow our food and 
to reach England—he will be defeated if 


' , 
nN ' 1 _ y > inl je A 
cannot allow our goods to be sunk in the At! 


shall be beaten if they are.” 

The occupation of Iceland is of itself les 
than the President's accompanying order “to 
safety of communications in the approach 
Iccland and the United States, as well as 
between the United States and all other str 


1 


posts.” This means that the United States ha 
the task of protecting the cargoes destined 
over the greater part of the Atlantic passage 
ness with which the public, including many 
tionists, have accepted this latest step of th 
means that if tomorrow it became necessary 
the delivery of supplics to Britain by “‘sho 
country would accept that fact too. Not only 
iccept the necessity, but if the Iceland ep 
guide, the event would sweep away the « 
which the isolationists have in some measut 
to bemuse the country’s purpose. 

Chat purpose, however obscured by verbal 
never really been in doubt. It was and is to 
German victory which would enable the Nazis 
the resources of something like five-sixths of tl 
of Britain, France, the rest of Europe, the Britis 
and Dutch empires, Russia—and to use those 
to threaten the security of this country, makin 
life, any concentration upon the sane ends 
possible. 


Of course the country has hoped for peac 


the idea of being drawn into war, and has regis! 


desires in the various public-opinion polls. | 
“wants” things which are in conflict with ot! 
He “wants,” perhaps, to lie in bed in the mor 
let the office go hang, and he would be ready 
to testify to that effect at the rate of about 99 
in the Gallup poll. But he also wants to k¢ 
and his career, and is willing to sacrifice the 
to the second. Asked whether Britain ought 
fighting or negotiate, only 15 per cent were 
tiation: two-thirds of the people have pron 
helping England “at the risk of war.” There 
doubt whatever that this country has made t! 
as between a peace which would jeopardize it 
security and acceptance of the risk of war for the 
of establishing that security against the rising 


Hitlerism. 
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July 19, 1941 


A Scandal tn the State 
Department 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 

HROUGH occupied France to the Spanish bor- 
der, through Spain and Portugal, twenty-one young 
Americans hurry to Lisbon to go aboard the West Point, 
which will bring them home. Enlisted for service as 
ince drivers with the Free French forces, they were 

d by the Nazis when their ship, the old Egyptian 

r Zamzam, was raided and sunk in the South Atlan- 
tic. And for three months they have been held in France 


oners of war—or as something close enough to it 


to satisfy the niceties of Nazi legal etiquette. 

But the State Department has never accepted Berlin's 
version of the affair. It has considered the ambulance 
lrivers innocent casualties of the German war on the 
h is and has steadily demanded that they be freed. 


[heir release was finally accomplished by a little effec- 
tive bargaining. In the general exchange of consuls and 
r agents now under way between the two countries, 
lepartment made it clear that German nationals 
1 be allowed to leave the United States only if 
At ins held as hostages or on minor political charges 
freed in time to leave with the consuls. The ambu- 
lrivers were promptly turned loose, and so were 
American newspaper men, Jay Allen of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and Richard G. Hottelet 
f the United Press, who had been in prison in Chalon 
1 Germany. 
The State Department has acted with vigor and dect- 
{s one who has a personal interest in its outcome, 
| feel the deepest appreciation for the way the incident 
h n handled. My son is among the young men nov 


1 on their way to Lisbon. 


would be dishonest to pretend that gratitude and 

rclicf are not soured with less pleasant emotions. The 
issiduity which the officials of the department ap- 

I I 


1 


to the task of freeing the Americans from the 

> of the Gestapo and bringing them home throws 

it harp relief the equal zeal with which those same 

or their colleagues, apply themselves daily to the 

citort to prevent non-Americans from escaping the 

> of the Gestapo and finding safety and freedom 

in this country. The contrast is an ugly one, not to be 
ignored even by a parent of a rescued son. 

In Europe particularly in Germany and the captive 

ntri and in North Africa, are thousands of men 

men whose need to escape from Hitler's prison- 

tinent is a matter of life or almost certain death. And 

most of them have clung to the hope that they may finally 


a visa for the 


n the one real guaranty of safcty 








>) 


Few at best could ever have qualified for that most 
precious and elusive document. The requirements of the 
State Department, especially in the case of political refu- 
gees, have been exacting to the point of almost total 
exclusion. Only the thinnest trickle of proved safe and 
respectable anti-fascists have come through the depart- 
ment’s fine-meshed sieve of affidavits and investigations 
the order 


But a few wecks ago a new barrier was raised 


which shuts out all applicants for admission to the United 


States who have close relatives in Germany or German 
occupied countries 


This cruel, indiscriminate exclusion act was pu through 


in the form of a ruling by the Visa Division, headed 


yf 
the department, Avra M. Warren. It was put through 


one of the most reactionary, fascist-minded members 


without consultation with Sumner Welles, the acting Sec- 
retary of State, without the knowledge of the Department 
of Justice, without the consent of the President. It was 
announced to these interested officials, as it was to the 
public, through th press. 

The excuse concocted by the Visa Division was in- 
genious. It announced that refugees with relatives left in 
German-controlled territory were forced to act as Nazi 
agents in order to save their kinsmen from reprisal 
This is a good story with which to win popular support 
for a brutal and unjust restriction; nobody wants Naz 
spies and agents turned loose in the United States. The 
only flaw in the story ts its absolute lack of verification 
Two weeks ago The Nation asked the State D« partment 
to cite a single instance of the coerced espionage it pr 
tends it 1s protecting us from. No answer has come 
And as we said in that issue, not a refugee committee nor 
a refugee has ever heard of a case of this sort. 

The State Department story is a canard. It was in- 
vented to cover one of the most sho king administrative 
rulings ever laid down by our most reactionary depart 
ment. If it 1s not rescinded, the doors of the United 


States may be considered lox ke 1 not only 


“huddled masses yearning to breathe free’ but against 
the desperately en langered few who seek asylum in th 
ungenerous land 

By two recent acts of Congress the President has been 
given almost unlimited power over the entrance and di 
parture of both aliens and citizens. Under these laws he 
can certainly establish regulations which overrule or 
modify any existing departmental orders—especially or 
ders issued without the knowledge or consent of the 
higher responsible officials and without legislative sanc 
tion. He should promptly demand a full report from the 
Department of Justice, as well as the Department of State 
on the circumstances which allegedly made the new r 
strictions necessary. Then, in the name of everything this 
country is struggling to defend, he should act to wipe out 
an intolerable injustice. 


The young men who set out on their errand of mercy 














































to the soldiers of De Gaulle are coming home. But it tsn't 
possible to take unadulterated satisfaction in their re 
turn; indeed such feeling would | reason to the spirit 
th them across tl . £2 tain that every one 


BY I. 


Washington, July 13 

KNOW of no army that marches with the rabbit as 

its emblem, and I know of no way for Mr. Roose- 

velt to exert his old magic until he abandons at 
home the appeasement he has opposed abroad. The role 
he played in the defeat of the May bill was equivocal and 
timid, and it was left to a conservative Republican from 


the silk-stocking district of New York City to oppose this 


tri reaking 1 ire in the inspiring accents we had 
1 right to expect from the leader of the New Deal. 

We have a declared national policy on defense,” 

( rr n Joseph Clark Bal lwin of New York said 

passage of the May bill. ‘For that policy to 

1 it must be successful if this nation ts 

t irvive as a free peopl we need more than a passive 

il unity. \We must have so burning a conviction as 

» the just of our cause and so unanimous an enthusi- 

for ss that no enemy within or with- 

rdet | dare to stand up against us. Now I 

t legislate enthusiasm, and that on 

re | f r experience, unnecessary, unwise, and 

restrictive legislation, wherever applied, has pro- 

1 but quicscence.’” Beside this stirring as- 

hat need bitterly to be relearned, the 

Pr lent ittitude leaves his progressive supporters 

Mr. Ri velt's half-hearted support of the Connally 

breaking bill in the Senate made him the ally and 

f the intellectual hookworms who infest the 

r 1 of the Democratic Party. His last-minute 


position to the May bill, on the day after 
re 1 it and him at a C. I. O. rally, left 
1 position. Had the White Hous« 


t the May bill in advance of thi 


C. & 2 wuld have cut the ground from 
| f 1 the pro Roosevelt forces 
thering. By waiting until the 

! fter n that h Oppos« 1 the May 
we Pr | his | r enemy a triumph 

\ 1] vad | } n labor lawyers to 
pl help them pick the least objectionable of the vari 


stra breaking measut before the Hous Mr 


Roosevelt had told Ph lip Murray that the Admiunistra- 


The 


of them, were he free to choose, would prefer 
West Point be filled with the enemies and vi 
Hitler's terror than to sail on her himself. And 


choice I could not but agree. 


I. D.R. and the May bill 


F. STONE 


tion had to make some concession to a “‘hysterica 

gress. The vote of 218 to 151 against the May bil 
vigorous C. I. O. lobbying, again demonstrated ¢! 
strength of the politicos from the poll-tax stat 

inverse ratio to the volume of their ranting. 

The Connally bill found its excuse in the nec 
Administration to obtain some authorization | 
seizure of the North American plant that would 
diaphanous than the legal opinion furnished by t 
plaisant Mr. Jackson. Mr. Jackson's discovery 


aggregate of powers” enables a President to 
no one of his powers singly authorizes, transfert 
constitutional law the interesting proposition 
plus two equals five. The Connally bill was br 
it needed to be to provide absolution for th 
American affair; the May bill was much broader 
Connally bill. The Connally bill authorized the P: 
to break strikes not only in plants working o1 
material but in those equipped to do so and 
“capable of being readily transformed into 
equipped for the manufacture of such articles 
rials."’ The May bill authorized the President 
the strike but forbade him to seize the plant. It 
signed to provide a maximum of strike-breaki: 
a minimum of interference with business. 

The Connally and May bills were advertised 


1 


antecing the right to work—the right to work 
man who was willing to walk through a picket Ii 
mentality which lies behind this kind of | 

may be gathered from a few sample specim 

gressman Charles I. Faddis, the anti-New Deal D 
from Pennsylvania who headed the House Milit 
fairs subcommittee in charge of the bills, told 
thought we should have shot Debs last time and t] 
time we would “handle fifth columnists in the A! 


Senator Bailey, in the del 


way——with a rope.” 
the Connally bill, which he favored, held uy 
strange examples for our emulation. “There ar 

strikes in Germany,” he said, “none in Japan 
Senator from North Carolina ts prepared, with a 
ious alacrity, to make the ultimate sacrifice. — | 
declared, “would give up the Bill of Rights | 


America.’ Some people think the Senator has been 











Of cor 
















1941 


excuse for some time. “Cotton Ed” Smith of 


Carolina said the Connally bill meant, “You will 

t out and go to work or I will stick a bayonet 

[hese men are odd company for Mr. Roosevelt. 

efeat of the May bill shows what can be done 
nized labor eftort. Mr. Roosevelt helps those whi 
hemselves, and the most fruitful period of the 
Deal was that in which an organized and united 
‘ment kept the heat on the White House. It is 

ird for some people to recall the pressure it took to ob- 
President's support for some of the measures 

ie now recognized as being among the great 
hievements of his Administration. It is also worth 
that those were the days when Mr. Roosevelt 

Mr. Lewis worked together instead of at cross- 
rposes. The mine leader remains the ablest of labor's 
kesmen. He has fight and he has style. His dark 
rebodings about what the defense program would 
to labor have proved resoundingly untrue. Labor's 


the past eighteen months are the proof. If Mr. 





Lewis could manage to straighten out a of n 
tal, d we +h { > a } oy § 

taken identity with God, if he stopped contusing sya 
phancy to John L. Lewis with loyalty to labor, if he got 
over the notion he still cherishes that Hitler 1s just 
other hard-b« emp! yer who can |! red 
bargained int world closed-sho} contra might | 
. } } ] ] ; 

possible to bring him and Mr. Roosevelt t her ag 


he obstacles, 95 per cent personal, arc enormous, but 
the outlook at the moment is slightly mor hopetul 
Hitler's blitz toward the east threatens to isolate John 
L. Lewis as well as the Pripet Marshes. Moscow will di 
nothing to offend Washington and the Communists will 
do nothing to offend Moscow. The best of friends may 
part. Mr. Lewis faces desertion on the war issue by th 
Communists, who alone remained faithful to him after 
the débacle of the Willkie indorsement. He must, after a 
respectable interval, do a ponderous somersault into th 


pro-war camp and thus move closer to the New Deal. or 


} 


Atvinov Answers Stalin 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


TALIN and Litvinov have spoken from Moscow. 

S 1 addressed the Soviet peoples in a bad Rus: 
iccent. Litvinov broadcast to Britain and 

in a bad English accent. Stalin was on the 

He tried to justify the Soviet-Nazi pact of 

\ 3. 1939, which Hitler tore up when he invaded 
Five days later Litvinov condemned the Soviet- 

t and bravely championed his own earlier policy 

tive security. Litvinov, of course, made the cus- 

ind compulsory, obeisance to “our be loved leader 


St In all else the Litvinov utterance was a criticism 


It may be asked {Stalin said}: How could the Soviet 
ent have consented to conclude a non-aggres- 

t with such treacherous fiends as Hitler and 
Ribbentrop? Was not this an error on the part of the 


government? Of course not! 


Of course, yes. 
nk [he pro ecded} that not a single peace lov- 
would decline a peace treaty with a neigh 
tate even though the latter were headed by such 
fs and cannibals as Hitler and Ribbentrop. But 
of course, only on one indispensable condition 
namely, that this peace treaty did not infringe- 
either directly or indirectly on the territorial integrity, 


ndence, and honor of a peace loving state. As 











he must slide farther out on a long, lonely limb with 
Wheeler and Lindbergh. 
is well known, the non-aggression pact between Ger 
many and the U. S. S. R. w pre isely such a pact 


Wow! So the Soviet-Nazi pact did not infringe directly 
or indirectly on the territorial intcgrity of Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonta, and Finland? Or perhaps Poland 
was not a peace-loving stat Didn't Hitler say that 


Poland planned to invade German 


What [Stalin asks} did we gain by concluding a 
non-aggression pact with Germany? We secured for 
our country peace for a year and a half and the of 
portunity of preparing its forces to repulse Fascist 
Germany should it risk an attack on our country 


spite the pact 


That is how Chamberlain and Daladicr defended 
Munich: it gave them a breathing spell in which to arm 
Apply Stalin's words, and acts, to the United States 
Roosevelt signs a non-aggression pact with Hitler. To 
win Germanys favor, America thereupon delivers sup- 
plies to Germany but not to England. This gives the 
United States an opportunity of preparing should Ger- 
many risk an attack on this country. A perfect Stalin case 
for ssolationism! 

The Soviet-Nazi pact was stupid enough in its time. 
Its critics opposed it because it was bad for Russia and 
bad for the Soviet regime. But for Stalin to defend it 


now, when it stanas revealed as a self-defeating piece of 





ibsurdity and exposes 


own of infallibility which he 


lin? Litvinov has done tt. 


fulfil his dream of world domination 
} Hitler always has used the principle 
uses the most invidious 


orvaniz 


the most powerful Euro 
] 
is to knock down his v1 


one in an order prompted 


that the Soviet government should 
ler’s strategy of “divide and attack.” 
most invidious means the 

ialf of Poland, the Baltic states, 


ld have organized a “com 
rland and France. For, Litvinov 
ilized the danger which a Hit 

1 constitute for us.” Yet 

Hitler victory in France and 
ining helpfully “neutral” after the 


SN 


Communists by opposing aid 


PI 
1 the French Communists by 


v pleads to England and 

effective and less costly than 
h us might be weaker.’ Strike Ger- 
itvinov urges England, while the Russians 
itler's armed forces. Strike Germany now, 

1 similarly have advised Stalin, while Hit- 
+ France and bombing England; “‘later each 

weaker.” 

for Russia to remain aloof while Franc 
r crushed, then it would be right for England 
othing while Hitler 1s overrunning Russia. But 
promised to rain blows upon Germany now 
wait as Stalin did. On the showing made by the 
in the first three weeks of its contest witl 
is entitled to say that Soviet entry into the 
ir in May, 
vere standing and fighting Hitler today, Ger- 


1940, might have saved France. 


not now have concentrated all its strength 


By dividing Hitler's forces in May and 


regime might have prevent d the 
sault upon itself 
ssia 1s stronger now because it had a 
ifter the pact in which to arm. I think 


ull its pote ntial allies on the Conti- 


meanwhile been crushed by Germany, and to 


It is weaker because it has 


ia faces Hitler alone 


ind Rumania as bitter cnemics, 
939 or 1940 itt might have had them as 


rotective buffers. It is weaker because since 


The NAI 


1939 it has found it difficult to obtain the m 
and non-ferrous metals without which it cannot 
ize its airplanes and other weapons. It is weak 
the pact and the attack on Finland alienated m 
working-class friends in Europe and America 
When persons like myself contended that 
should not have signed the pact with Hitler it 
1939, the Communists replied that Hitler, 
case, would have taken Poland and marched on 
sia while France and England remained p 
obvious answer was that if Hitler had wish« 
he would have done so. He had the long mont 
“phony” war in which to do it. Now Lity 
pletely refutes this old, and silly, Communi 
by declaring that Hitler “intended first to d 
Western countries so that he would be fr 
the Soviet Union.” Litvinov thus implies that 
the foreign Communists should have he Ip 
ountries so Hitler would not be free to ¢ 
Maxim Litvinov, the world’s No. 1 anti 
be pardoned for taking a side swipe at the ( 
and Daladier schools by reminding them 
nored his appeals between 1936 and 1939 t 


a resistance’ to Nazi aggressiveness. Sul 


in Britain and France have 
events in Russia likewise vindic: 
divisibility.”” No matter how secure a nati 
its only real security in the presence of wor 
lies in collective action against aggressors. St 
this truth, and Russia is paying the heavy cost 
Were it not for the background of burning 
farms sown with dead and wounded member 
Soviet generation, Litvinov could celebrat 
sonal triumph. While Moscow followed a 
Litvinov abominated, he could not be made 
praise of it. Now that the course has led to 
battlefield, Litvinov is permitted to talk as h 
It is big of Stalin to allow that. It reflects th 
the crisis. The Soviet regime 1s fighting for its |i! 
The Soviet Union ts fighting only because 
tacked. For Russia, Stalin asserts, this is a “natios 
That is correct, and anything he adds about | 
in the “European peoples groaning under th 
German fascism” is so much bunk, for he hel 
them there. “Our war for the freedom of our 
says Stalin, ‘will merge with the struggle of th 
of Europe and America for their independ 


democratic liberties.” “Will merge with” m« 


struggle of the European peoples for independ 
democracy has been going on for some timé 
words, this has been from the beginning a w 
dependence and democracy and not an imperial 
A different and better Russia may rise from t 
of the Stalin line. 


bathed in blood. 


First, however, I can only s 








IPLOMATICALLY profiting by Germany's pre- 
occupation on the Soviet front, the commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces of the United States 
tched warships and transports to the Icelandic port 
kyavik. And there Was possibly more diplomacy 
sheer coincidence in the fact that the President 
ed this event at a moment when the Nazi spear- 
were advancing fewer miles per day than had 
sly been the case. Otherwise the Axis protests 
this American move would have been couched 
lerably stronger terms. For the action taken by 
gton strikes deep beneath the commonly observed 
and in so doing touches totalitarian military 
to the quick. 


obvious grounds for Axis displeasure are that an 


I 


1 garrison in Iceland will eliminate the pos- 


and that Amer- 


hips operating from its ports will lighten the 


of a Nazi seizure of the island, 


f convoy now burdening the Royal Navy. But it 
Iden factor that has probably shocked the miuli- 
powers most—the realization that a great democ- 


a sound military doctrine 


LS trespassed upon 
reserved as a secret monopoly by the autocracies 
world. Since military movements are an extremely 
al matter, the advancing of a hemispheric defen- 
arm to Iceland was motivated by the preceding 
irent reasons. None the less, significance attaches to 
1¢ manner in which the Iceland operation pried open a 
taristic Monopoly 
(his monopoly may best be described by saying that 
composite totalitarian conception of the physical 
cles that lie between it and the enemy—deserts and 
tains, rivers and seas. By the democracies such bar- 
have always been regarded as protective bulwarks, 


Af 
ivi 


iginot lines,” while despotisms have viewed them 


tacles that they must overcome in order to sirike 
However many times they may have been 


ited, militaristic powers have never abandoned th« 


enemy 


pt to level mountains and “freeze” oceans into 


le “concrete platforms for the armies they 1n- 

1 to hurl at the enemy's very heart. 
[hese facts have been overlooked because the auto 
the modern world, Germany, has not as yet been 
freeze’ wide areas of the seas. By its use of sub- 
marines, however, Germany has tried to deny the democ- 
racics the retention of an oceanic highway, and the Luft- 
has successfully frozen important sca areas into 


In the meantime by 


idw ys for Nazi soldiery 








The Iceland Salient 


BY ALEXANDER 





KIRALFY 


overrunning long strips of the European coastline Ger 
man armics hope to achieve the double goal of securing 
additional points from which to strike at their enemics 
nd of interdicting more of the worlds waterways to 
democratk employment. 


By this process of “coast creeping the 


Nazis have 
protected their borders in the same way that the United 
States stiffencd its in-shore defenses by acquiring bases 
But the Nazi procedure differed 


from Great Britain 


from the American in that its bascs prepared the way for 
such offensive action as the High Command might think 
From Norway the 


Scotland or the Sovict Union: the French coasts lead to 


advisable Reichswehr could assault 


England: from southwestern France a totalitarian high 


way runs via Cadiz to West and South Africa. The Nazi 


foothold in Thrace points toward lurkey ind the rest 
of Asia. Protection is afforded by the offensive threat 
inherent in the Nazi strategic position 
y similarly spreading its own defensi ystem te 
B milarl spr ling it lefet t t 
the east thus far to Iceland Wa hington has pas 1 
bevond the conception of passive resistan which h 


always been so disastrous to the democratic cause. It ha 
oncretc-occan pomet 


| 
of view. By insisting that communications wall be kept 


in fact, adopted the totalitarian 


open with this new outpost by means of naval forces 
Newfoundland, Iceland 


based upon Greenland, and 
Washington has gone a long way toward constructing a 


“concrete” roadway to Reykjavik. By promising that Suj 


plies will reach Britain—to be assured by the sea and 


air arms stationed in Iceland and by similar British forces 
Scotland and the ] roes the« well 


operating from 


guarded lane is extended to England. And since it is 
no farther from Reykjavik to Berlin or Norway than tt 
is from Boston to Miami or from New York to Chica 
respectively, Iccland is scen to possess certain offensiv. 
potentialities comparable to thos« of the Nazi ba ( 
which can be exploited when the need arises. The thr 
to the Americas, today and tomorrow, can only com 


from the aircraft factories and shipyards of an autocrat 


dominated Europe, and these cradles of danger may be 


more effectively reached from Iccland——and Britais 


than from Bermuda and Newfoundland. Timely preven 
tive action can now rc] lace the istomarily tardy and 
costly democratic attempts to remedy intol: rable situations 

Iceland provides a strategic base for American rea 
tions to suc h contin ge ncics as 


Russian reverse, a British offensiy 


stalled in som«e part of German-occupied Europe or 


a Nazi invasion of Britain 


or of Eire, a severe 








at ipation in the 


of Ic ind LS 


rear of th 


region 


; of its hyp 


Royal Navy 


Bombers 
llow the mor 
y would be delivered 

Moreover, the I 
r t Mmporary 


navy than is prov 


New Allies, 


The 


by the anchorages of Scapa Flow. Concentra 
warships in home waters might expose th 
damage. From the economi standpoint the 
Iceland are unquestionably an important sour 
for Britain. Everything considered, the loss of 
would be a serious blow to the surviving dem 
As to the defensive problem of Iceland, t 
plateau on e\ 
leading nowhere do not invite large-scale inv 


fjords biting into the barren 


communications around and acros 
ly meager. But the lessons of N 


> make it advisable to keep a sharp lo 


} 


no chances. Iceland is, of course 


from hostile bases, and American warships 


long 


attack 


galats 
reratiy 


inlets would be well protected from 


Perpendicular cliffs, narrow beaches, r 


inlets that require expert pilotage 
} 


sands, dese rts 


lagoons 


’ 


ig . 
ind icefields, combine to 


fei 1¢ rs. 


Those against whom the occupation of | 


»preciate 


directed will ip] the full significan 


toric move 


Old Issues 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


logic by which 
travelers transmute 

yesterday into the holy 

ind we may be irritated by the convic- 
lationists that Americans ought to regard 
ither 


, but even those of us who have had a fairly 


ide in the German-Russian struggle 


ir have to confess to 


in regard to this 

hift of sympathi s when we read the 
ron the Finmish front. 

} 


ics and incon 


realm 


sistencies in the 
world struggle as meaningless in 
me of our cynics contend? If w 


em of the relation of political- 


principle we must 
ion is vovern | by 1 basi and 


litical-moral 


ot human history. There is an 


ly clear distinctios 


1 in history only between politt- 


moral pring iples which transcend political institu- 


| the actual life of nations. There is a clear 


nection between democracy and tyranny, but there is 


no unambiguous distinction between democratic and 


tyrannical nations and politic al systems. No disembodied 


il ideals or systems of culture are found tn human 


history. Systems of culture and of civilization are always 


embodied in particular states, nations, or g 


political organisms. 


And the embodiment of 
institutions has always been ambiguous. No “‘d 
civilization has ever existed, or will ever © 
contradictory elements of tyranny and imperia 
life; and no tyrannical political system 1s without 
achievements of ‘justice.’ Consistent injusti 
completely self-destructive. 

These ambiguities are always enhanced in tim 
flict by alliances of the two sides with politi 
which do not embody with any clarity the domu 
ind principles of the conflict. The alliances 
mined by considerations of strategy, and the 
prompted by geographic contiguity and military 
cies. Finland is not a totalitarian power, th 
now linked with Germany, nor has Turkey shift 
communism to fascism because the occupatior 
forced it to alter its diplomatic orientation. It 1 
possible, of course, that alliances prompte d by m 
necessity may, if maintained long enough, lead t 
mon political ideals, and it cannot be denied 
ambiguities of strategy partially obscure the cont: 
principle which lies at the center of the struggle. B 
obscure that contrast wholly only for those mind 


have no understanding of historical reality. 































1 system of tyrannical political principles, with- the Nazi shifts, but they have a rhtly mor 


feating Germans. Or they would be willing to Dasis im | In ( 


I 
; 
serve to t pr st of f fom and | 
, 
Db y are D ) 1¢ I lat l I l t { ( { } I 
) ari is a very et s instru ft tyr \ hy f }R 
; , ; 
' se f 
military impotence bef that army leads to \ 1 of 
I 
} 


purely spiritual factors are of course present in has seemcd unprincipled to 
tion. Military defeat alone would not have re- we did not share the principles which infor 
kind of spiritual capitulation of which Vichy Nazi-Sovict pact, for instar 


ic example. The spiritual resistance of the Nor- justified I tary n if nd 
| 
ves the point. History actually combines democratic world contributed to 


nd spiritual factors of bewildering complexity cemed to make the pact n iry. But the 1 
variety. Sometimes physical slavery produces the Communists to declare fascism a ‘m r of 
to spiritual capitulation. On the other hand, was possible only because communism did not hold 


may slip into the Nazi orbit spiritually by its tyranny in the same abhorren is the rest of us did 





ttort to avoid physical surrender This judgment s prompted t by lack of 
ry conflict in history certain elements on each but by wrong principles, for communism has no 
longed logically to the other side but have standing of the value of liberty but believes 
nted by contingent factors either from know- socializ of property, no r how much liber 
they belonged or from acting in accordance lost in the pr is the final solution of th 


ir convictions. Not only in military but in every of inju 

ble kind of moral and political strategy we make In so far as the Nazi-Soviet pact was prompted 

ulies who do not share our dominant purpos« but military n sity it was not without logical justifi 
pur] ses of their own, serve our ends. We shall from th tandpoint of the Russian state. What was 

h help only if we mistake mathematical-moral rous was th ecological” support which world 

ns for the real world. To be sure, common pur- munism gave the pact; communism was betrayed into this 


re a firmer basis for common action than divergent error by a fault in Marxist thought. Orthod M 


But we do not scorn help on the road from those regards the sentiment of nationality as a passing fecling 
paths transect ours, or even on occasion from those which is overcome in a socialist society. It regarded 
the opposite direction. Russia, not as a nation-state with a natural inclination to 


it 
} 


- present world conflict problems of principle ind subordinate ultimate loyalties to the desire to 
have led to more than ordinary confusion becaus a kind of incarnation of th xialist ideal, M 


peculiar character of the political systems engage | orthodoxy does not understand that there ts always an « 
Nazism, communism, and democracy. Nazism, ment of contradiction between the princip! mbod 


no principle but the self-justifying character of in a political organism and the mere survival impul f 


ywer, avails itself of a strategic freedom which that organism, that there 1s always ‘a law 
njoyed by no other political system in the mod- which wars against the law that is in my mind 
ld. Yet it has a cynical awareness of the fact that In contrast to the unprincipled freedom of stra 


men think of life in terms of prin iple as well as Nazi politics and the utopian illusions behind Cor 
Therefore it invests each new turn of strategy nist strategy. th lemocratic world 1s still filled t i 
“ideological’’ content. When it was allied with type of idealism which would bind strategy slavishly to 


inism, it made use of the pathetic illusions of the principle and which would rather be overwhelmed by 





the contingent factors of history than bend them to a 
dominant political and moral purpose Fortunately, the 
men of action do not make this mistake. Winston 
Churchill adapted policy to the new situation created by 
the German invasion of Russia quickly enough; and we 
hall not know for some time to what degrce his strategi 


imagination actually created the situation which brought 


about Ru n resistance rather than capitulation with 
out resistan But our ‘idealists,’ our men of thought 
ind “‘conscienc are always distressed by flexibility in 


strategy and morbidly fearful lest it obscure the basic 


SBSuc ANd MAK a struy I< Mcaningicss So the ridiculous 


100,000 Political Footballs 
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idea that we are being asked to fight for the “Russian 





of life’ gains credence among us. The obvious fa 
that if Hitler can gain the grain of the Ukraine and ; 
oil of the Caucasus, he will be able to dominat« 


Western world in a few years if that world remains 


fused, and to defy us for many years even if our « 
sion 1s resolved into a robust will to resist. 

If our Western world perished before the onsla 
of an unprincipl d strategist because its “idealism” Ja 
strategic flexibility, history might regard the outcor 
a just punishment for our blindness. But such a 


ment would not make the result any more tolerab] 





BY ALDEN STEVENS 


HE Calitornia legislature  ad- - 


journed on June 16 without ay sought to strip a liberal Democrat 
propriating funds for the continu- y \ ernor of power, but even more be 
/ 
ition of the State Relicf Administration. __ += smany Cases they control the co 
Ihe last checks went out later in the as — officials, and all through that contr 
——- - 
month. Then the 2,200 employees of “———T fe" more easily have people thrown 
(ay tr ' 
the administration were dropped and 4 Ww A }y lief at harvest time. As the Pixley 
Z// 
the 76 offices closed, without any at | fe prise, which represents these inter 


vy} 
/ 
tempt to work out a transition program. \ 1 put it, “The way for the taxpayers of 
NY, | ee Tulare County to assist in this ‘| a 
(Al ° I 


Ihe Governor blames the legislature, 
and the legislature blames the Governor. _ ( 
Meanwhile, 100.000 Californians are 
wondering about their next meal. 

For this callous and shameful neglect G 
of the state's needy, both Governor 
Culbert L. Olson and the predominantly Republican 
legislature must be held responsible. The legislature, it 
is true, has been gunning for the S. R. A. since 1937 
ind finally “got” it simply by adjourning without ap- 
propriating funds, but it is necessary to look behind 
this to get the whole picture. In fairness to the legis- 


lators it should be emphasized that they have never 


refused to appropriate moncy for relicf, though some- 
times they have not appropriated enough, and that they 
tid mot refuse this tim What thr \ did was to charg 
Governor Olson with using the S. R. A. for politi- 
cal purpose ind to demand that the agency be liqut- 
dated and relief turned back to the counties. This done, 
they were willing to distribute state money—the state 
is in good financial condition——among the counties and 
to allow the State Social Welfare Dey iurtment a measur 


of supervision over it expenditure Olson refused to 
consent to this compromi 


Ihe Associated Farmers and various other California 


tory groups have long wanted to see relicf turned back 





| \ \ tinuous reliefer is to see that the 
Vr) 


to the counties, partly because they 


work’ movement on the part of the « 


Ne bodied are denied county welfare 





as long as there is work to be had i: 
San Joaquin Valley.” The Enter pr: 
being pretty frank. Efforts to force down agricult 
wages by impressing relief clients into the fields 


often made but seldom talked about. Reliefers 





wanted in the fields, not because they make good wor! ‘7 
most of them are not in good enough physical « “ 
tion—but because a large number of people looking | - 
work has a psychological effect that makes it possible t he 
hire labor at a lower rate. ai 
What is talked up a great deal more ts the charg 
Governor Olson made a personal political machin t a 
of the S. R. A. Unfortunately this accusation ts | ¥ 
means baseless, and the Governor's stubborn ret le 
even though it meant the death of the agency, to « | 
using the S. R. A. for his own political advantage m . 
him share responsibility for the present situation. O! hy 
made the S. R. A. serve political purposes almost a : 
as he got into office, to the consternation of his libes sa 
supporters. His own administrator, Dewey Anderso: ¥ 1 
chose to resign rather than approve the Governor s pure! i 





political appointments to jobs in the agency. The Cali 





















ivil-service laws lea 1 governor with little stat 
and in 1939 thousands of job-hungry Demo- in 
re clamoring for their share of the spoils. The nat 


A. was one of the few agencies not under civil Ca 


and at that time it had more than 5,000 em- a little 
In yielding to the pressure of his supporters the sho 
nor also strengthened his own political position prep 
he moved the S. R. A. offices from San Francisco 
; Angeles in the f of administrative reasons ary 
the change, he gained enough patronag¢ ind tut 


gave him control of the state machine Having 


mise measure, offered in 
ppropriation of $36,000,- 
r relief for the next biennium and provision for 

lation of the S. R. A. over a period of one year, 
1e transference of its functions to the Social Wel- 


if 
il 


Yepartment. By this transfer relief was to be placed 


r civil service, and thus political use 


is to be effectively damped. The scheme also 


1 a means by which counties wishing to handle ‘ 
‘ 
vn relief problems could do so. Governor Olson alii 


1 this proposal, in part at least because he could fore | 


Id put an end to his machine. It may be that con 
LW an Opportunity to make things uncomfortable Cama 
legislature, which had overridden his veto on perialism 
isions. The legislators certainly experienced a now 
ck when they discovered that Olson had no in- ton 
, ind 


f calling them back into special session and tha 

fic load would be plumped into the laps of th 
ommissioners. 

it will happen now to the 100,000 persons who 


» 


ceiving aid from the S. R. A.? Since the pressure 


1 by some elements for a general return of relicf THE 
il agencies is nation-wide, California's forced ex Rober 
Colonel Lind 


nt is going to be closely watched. Some of the 
10 will get jobs, for California has more defense ing 
racts than any other state, and the S. R. A. case load 
en gradually declining for some time. In thirty of 
tate’s fifty-eight counties the relief load is iess than 
ases—about 350 individuals—and most of thes a 
be absorbed by the county welfare organizations. In : 
of the big counties, such as Los Angeles, San Fran- 
and Alameda (Oakland and Berkeley), strong 


ire being made to work out substitute programs, Soviet 


a fair chance of eventual success, although the 


m of raising funds is giving officials nightmares 


A PUBLISHER it 


ing Democrat 


ver, a great many families formerly dependent on 
S. R. A. in all parts of the state will find it extremel; 
pected in the 
igricultural counties, where the Associated Farm- 


going; the tightest pinch may be ex 


that 


influential. In Santa Clara County, of ninety-three 


R. A. clients who applied for aid before July 7, 


ight were granted it. the 


the S. R. A. is probably permanently dead, aithough unit.” 
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A Nive at Long 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


Soldiers’ Pay 


duck said the 


a OU! mcan tne duck duck ; 
sergcant. He grinned. The sclectees had not 
minned about t Icduct Vet } 


nut the deductions crans of 


the last war remember them, but men in the new army 


their $21 pay while not much, was $21 


clear ar till sury rised by them. The soldiers on the 


treet corner that after they got through paying out 
money for expen: s they had only about $10 left to 
spend. “If they keep on deducting, Pl be owing the 


povernment hitty cents 
they griped about were cleaning 
shines, haircuts, anything 


Among the « XPCNscs 


bills, laundry, sho repairs, shoe 


broken or lost, a 25-cent fee for recreation, 25 cents more 


for the old soldiers’ home. In addition low-cost govern- 


ment insurance, while voluntary, had to be taken in the 
first 120 days after induction or not at all, and it cost 
65 cent per $1,000 on a soldier twenty years old There 
not much mot left in soldiers’ pockets for fun 
When the sergeant and I went over their complaint 
ve figured that for a man carrying $1,000 of insuran 
on his lif I drilled to risk, the d 
ductiot ould cor to $3.35 a month in the summcr 
time, v uiforms tf 1 cleaning but wh 
laundry costs about $1.5( ind a couple of necessary 


haircuts will set the soldier back 70 cents. It is not 


yreat deal, but it cuts quite a hunk out of the SUPPOS¢ 


If he smokes 


velvet of soldier's pay above his living 


which certain! innot be called an obligation of Uncl 
Sam's—that would take, say, $3.55 more. A soldier has 
personal necessities, such as razor blades, shaving soap, 
stamps, a lot of little things, which we might call $ 

unl the post exchange has sold him something special 
on the instalment plan. Add $5 to $3.55 to $3.35 and 


subtract it from $21. That leaves $9.10 for all the off 


1 


post recreation and everything else a selectee wishes to 
And such recreation, as the army has 
Statcd in pyustilication for the building of the recreation 


, , , 
Whiat the oldicr wants 


ters, 1 He can't buy a lot 


of it in thirty days for $9.11 

Perhaps the smalline of that sum saves him from 
the sin which has engaged the energies of the morale 
officers and the medical corps and a special division of 
Paul McNutt bederal S inty Aven 


SO cent i bottle in the better bat houses 


25 cent 


Beer sells for 
and it costs 


nickelodeon. There are 





other expenses. Maybe morale is promoted and h 
preserved by keeping the soldiers poor. 

But what most of the boys want is a date wit 
nice girl. At home that might have been cheap en 
He could take her for a walk down to the commo: 
just sit on the porch and talk about his chances ot 
motion at the mill. But a new nice girl costs mor 
the nice girl cost at home. A soldier is human, and 
does not like to show up acting poor. At the very 


he wants to take her to a movie and afterward to t 


drugstore for a drink. In my town that would cost 
$1.10, not counting any kind of transportation. It 
much, but it 1s still a sum when it is for one evening « 
of thirty over which $9.10 has to be spread. 

There has been a good deal of silly talk by 4 
who are more interested in low wages for worker 
better morale for soldiers about plumbers gettin 
much for working one day as a soldier does tor m 
vering for a week. As the comparison 1s used, it 
very little sense. But in terms of morale, in tert 
good natural recreation, the little pay from wh 
“duck, 


things which stand in the way of a contented art 


+ 


duck, ducks’’ must come is one of 


As a philanthropic and patriotic people we 
been giving $10,000,000 to operate recreation cent 
the towns to which the soldiers go for some ch 
from the sight of the hideous but healthy barrack 
for a little fun. Sailors and defense workers arc 
to share in that fund. And however it is spent, it cant 
mean more than $5 per man. I don't think that 
enough to make them all happy. 


Obviously nobody goes into the army to get ft 


There ts a song about that, hitched merrily to the most 


American epithet. But for everything else in def 
there is more moncy than almost any of us can und 


' 


stand. I am not interested in pulling plumbers’ | 
down because soldiers get less. But I doubt that $9.1 
per month ts cnough to buy a man much recreation | 
from home, including the transportation to it. Im : 
that the recreation the soldier wants is that which 


can choose for himself. He wants to go to see nice girl 


but he doesn't want to go feeling like a bum. The | 
way to put more morale in our defenders would b 
put a little bit more money in their pockets. It may be 
crude suggestion in a patriotic time, but I doubt th 
it would shock the young men who have been select 


t@ Save us. 


‘ 
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> . C I 
English literary magazine which was launched in mid 


ed by Cyril 


AVE just gone through the complete file of Horszon, 


still going strong. It is a monthly edi 
who has packed an extraordinary amount of lively 


nto sixteen issues. It 1s interesting not only 1n itself 


the intimate, unposed portrait it affords of writers and 
ider fire. The policy of Ho» n has been what Con 
sa literary policy—of printing all the good writing 


artists to stick to their lasts 
nolly sets the tone of the paper in his monthly Com- 
ich are bright, irreverent, witty, and informal 





o the war, and the following 


+ 


th written a year ago, till sum up its view Ol 





pred ind ful yn 
A 
1 war 1 unreal, a war of 
2 war which has to b 
it va 5 f nd di ; 
ich low t t | I Ink ind f 4 
} f p! tion, dan : 
. } gt ity of | ts j 
f | relat But there it 1s 
} f ; H f ists W ist Stay 
t i ] writ s 
' P 
i 
inst 2? ?, 
\ ; + is ti y ¢ Id 
else that has 
I lucky to 
¢ [ is I { 
i that 1 out in my mind are 
y Eliz h Bowen, Stephen Spender’s Septem 
4 i i i 
1 1 
2d ssion | in American, Clement Green 
' ae 4 
e signi! [ ol O rclal il C SIICK Mada 
, 
( ind n h to which he ippues the CX- 


a number of good poems, 

little essay by Catherine Andrassy on Henri de 
int’s hero, Costals. Miss Andrassy, among other 

ments my own observation that Costals ts care- 
t for his brilliant and amusing exercise in woman- 
more than that—only those types 
suit his purpose; and she draws a shrewd, 


; | 1 
yrtrait of Costals as male. Nec 


less to say, ] read 

, an article on our 

ngway—an intenscly interesting, and devastating, 

y a Spaniard, Arturo Barea, of ‘For Whom the 
as a picture of Spanish life. Mr. Barea was espe- 

tnful and specific on the unreality of Maria. 

h it has followed a “literary policy’’ Horizon has 
hed many excellent articles on the political and 


' pects of the war—and the peace when it comes. They 


| proof, first of all, that freedom of expression and of 














other things, a f, trenchant t nt on { 
peace pians now y J. B. Priestley, w {iss 

be | it und { noses of those who th | 

if not rude to ask what of the future. The same tissue had 
excellent account and criticism, by a private, of the unima; 
native treat of recruits. It is headed Ours Not to Re. 


Why, and would no doubt serve as a picture of our own 


new army s itt¢ 


' : 
a walk fro e Bank of England to I 1 it th l 

; 
going abo his ine has co to n “pick ’ 

; : 
way among the rut Though Hor has not turned up 
un reat new w it pa ref] | nd 
nimity with which writers are going about their | 
even if it a discussion of Wilde at Oxford, the plays 
Racine, or Some Notes on English Baroque. Many of t 

| 
literary contributions carry no hint of having been writtes 
posted, and printed in a city blasted by bo 
I 
the isn rally increasing, reflect the \ { 
I } ¢ t the ' } | 
\ 1S ii¢ Cnemy Ol V ¢ i 
. 
must ij if Mr Connolly s sad ret out t 
+} f +} on oe | P 
Ol — 3 ida Ol lif n ind i i ( = | ) 
Horizon. The B h writ is h ears in 
] l na ( ei OF | t10 | 
i 
ind ) m wh 1 from n O ) 
the mo factor in this most sensational of wars 





$3 

HE ; yund moral indignation of this book is t 

thir ne first f ; in sitting down to re 
Mr. Shirer iuse he has n Nazism a q t i 
inery and ynful. No brooding over pol | tact { 
no qguerulous speculations out the worth of democracy 

$5 amacabre ind ncy. It is good to read h 

n the excitement! There ire cumulative power and 

sion in these concentrated entries, which in a most impressi' 


way reduce the whole daily hash of news, rumors, and co 
jectures to the one essential fact. What one gets from t 
cribed as a sense of fate, the remorsele 
evolution of a doom that constantly threatens to escay 

control even of those who contrive it. That is the strikis 
thing. Mr. Shirer does not prophesy and he does not spe 
late. Yet all the foreboding that made Rauschning’s first bo 
so impressive is here. One is watching the time-table « 
tragedy. One sees the genie of evil that brooded over t 
early Nurnberg conventions rapidly take concrete form, to 


bewilder an 


pit 


mock the pitiful nations. And among tho 
erman people make one. The account starts 


1 
nations the G 








56 


with superb descriptions of the Niirnberg rallies, the 
pageantry and the hysteria, the gorgeous show and the re- 
ligious mysticism, the immense symphony orchestra playing 
a potboiler of Beethoven's, the crazed expressions and dis- 
torted faces, the tic-afflicted messiah, Putzi Hanfstangel, the 
“immense, high-strung, incoherent clown” gesticulating over 
the sweating multitudes, the 21,000 flags unfurled in the 
searchlights like a forest of weird trees.” 

The account goes on, missing nothing, to the very end of 
1940, its gravity increasing and its judgments always vindi- 
cated by events. 

We have been given very few extended reports on Ger- 
many in war time, and not one with such authority. Of a 
hundred speculations which Mr. Shiret’s book provokes, the 


s, is that concerning German morale 


most interesting, perhay 
It is odd how clear is the agreement among the people of 


Germany, Britain, the U. S. S. R., and the United States 


upon one vital matter, the desire for peace Hitler sold him- 
selt upon a program of conquest and peace ; not of conquest 
by pe ice but pe ice with conquest. Chamberlain fooled Eng- 


land with the idea of the status quo and peace; the people 
of the U. S. S. R. wanted peace. We are still hoping to avoid 


war in this country, when we should declare it and wage it 


It was so in Germany right up 


} 
i 


of the war. It is so now. The Russo-German pact was popular 


to the inevitable outbreak 


with the German masses. Gone was the fear of war on two 
front The (,erman editors sat with Shire f. “gloating, boast 
ing, sputtering that Britain won't dare to fight now.” On 
August 26, 1939, Mr. Shirer says, the institution of ration 
I 


cards struck a heavy blow at German morale. Even the Nazi 


} 


propaganda machine had to step up its promises of peace 


On August 29 the average German looked dejected. “Almost 
1 defeatism was discernible in people.” On August 31 every- 
body he talked to was against the war. Why bring up the 
Polish corridor after all tl e yeat On September 1 there 

no 1 ng. Hitler himself seemed discouraged. On 
Septet r 3 at 11 a.m. the people were stunned. There was 


no hate for the British and the French. And during the so- 


{ “phony war” everyone was hoping that the war clouds 
ld iow pass away. Reactions to British bombing 
raids di ed the same phenomena. Nervousness, apprehen- 
! > “Fs 
ind lowering of morale were apparent whenever the 
raids were effective. How the German press gloated over 
13 ind Lindbergh's tsolationist speeches! After the de- 
fe na rrender of France there was no rejoicing, only dull 
issent to the inevitable and relief that the costs of war were 
stall Ww What is the feeling today when the casualty lists 
il th per ective both lengthen ¢ 
Dhi ption to this generalization. I rarely meet 
younp | t I know that in this country youth ts on 
the w t and isolationist. In Germany, Mr. Shirer 
Ca ) to It reverse 18 true 
N Kerlin Diary” heartens one, now that 
Hit ne hopes, are at an end. Hitler has not 
blund » att | ia. That de perate enterprise was 
always a ls y. It was in the mechanical fate of 
this war. And v proj inda shall he use to sustain 
morale? A holy war t communism? Already Goebbels 
is finding it reasons. The trick did not 


work this time with the outer world, and while the German 
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people will “defend” Germany for a long time, why 





they want another war, however holy? If Mr. St} 


ITer 
mate of earlier states of morale is correct, then today 
more Germans must be affected. 





I have not mentioned most of the merits of “Berlin D 

The things Mr. Shirer could not say over the air from B 
are here, and some of those things are terrible. They 

be known. Apart from the excitement of the theme, the book 
gives an engrossing picture of the emergence of a new 
fession. One sees Shirer and his colleagues burning uy 


to place reporters on the air in ordered series during y 
time, entreating someone in Rome to speak, imploring 
other in Berlin and Paris, haggling with government 
the use of radio stations, shunting a speech delivered in R 


through Geneva to another capital for radio transmis 


wonder the telephone bill for one week-end alone « 
theusand dollars. And what journalistic scoops! To 
alone at the signing of the armistice between France and ( 
many Ought to satisfy any man. The competence that 


is in every part of this book. RALPH B 


Five Directions 

FIVE YOUNG AMERICAN POt. “: Mary B 
Berryman, Randall Jarrell, W. foses, George M 
O'Donnell. New Directions. $ 


NE book for five poets cuts down on prod 
but puts a burden on the space-serving revi 


! 


the odium of comparison. Of ‘these five, Mary Barnard TI 
least affected by ‘‘trends.’’ What she records ts her 1¢ 


country.” If the adjective characterizes as well a: 
poems, if in general they seem to reflect upon 


possessed by their subjects, there are signs of 
| 





sity, as in the strong contrast between fear and 
The Axe. Her form tends to a rathe: > fre 
always well-enough articulated for the ger po 
tive of material rather than product. T ere is also at 
to “give away” her poems by preliminary stat 
than to develop them dramatically. + it it would be 
to underestimate her effectiveness merely because 1t 
John Berryman’s prose note 1s the most directly t 
his work. He paraphrases his own poem, On the I 
Train, to show how much more economically its co 
ideas is contained in the verse form. It ts quite 


far as it goes; but its success is its limitation. Confinir 


to the association of ideas and to particularities of phra 
a valuable method which may in time reveal to Mr 
man why certain of his lines seem thin, especially 
planation—it avoids considering the poem as a whol ae 
up of related parts, with their intended cumulative 

Persisted in exclusively, it would reduce poetry to s 

cryptograms; there 1s more than a suggestion of thi 
very interesting and individual poems. 

Randall Jarrell’s versification is at once the most pr 
and the most affected by a4-courantism. His pretace 
on a “modernistic’”’ tight-rope ramble and ends up by 
ing both reader and himself in rather disparaging com! 


on “romanticism,” “‘neo-classicism,”” and “historical | 


esses.” It is hard to tell for whom the irony ts intendce 
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19, 1941 


: ’ 
n is the only poet who » been influential very re 
‘i nd the statemeat is backed up by es 
he says in ne statemeat 18 DacKeG uf ya numer 
p is: by their form, their use of words like “lucky, 
; f —_ til was? al 
ists OF the { e guiit, the general grave, ind 
Weterart | ‘ ] 1 } » 
personalized abstraction 1ove § logical ODSOSSIVE 
He has taken a leaf from Dylan Thomas, too, in A 1 
The marks of these influences are undoubtedly not 
} byt t} ' lf t ' rot ‘ | hin 1 | > 
uS DUT The resuit OF at Crate CIs Ipieship, nd ne is 
pert at them 
e of W. R. Moses’s poems seem fragmentary, with 
. ' | 
f “strong lye es; if phrases are twisted for the 
1 “q | 
her obvious beats acd rhymes; if the weight occa- 
y egates (as in the three lines ending “wind 
e-racked bay manhood’s phlegm”’ ) ; he is 
yward effects quite distinct from those of the other 


highly charged lyri 


: - ; 
of Hopkins, the pa ked 
rane, a more massive style, with phrases 
9 , ee xertino pressure both war 
ones Of an arch, exertil pressure Doth ways 


1 1 
Marion O'’Donnell’s best work concerns the pr: 


His 


ch it seems 


signs of terror.” 


| 
a very moving poem althou 


ie beyond its end, asks the question: “What action 
ins act as a man should?” None of these poets tries 


ts in acknowledging the 


r it. Their sincerity consi 
int attempt has been made in their 
direction. ! r to W. H. Auden’s “The Double 
h shouia erest all poets and readers involved 
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e Forgotten Islands 


» WINDS OF EMPIRE. By Woodbern E. Remington. 
> John Day Company. $3. 


1E thesis of this Look can be stated very simply: after 
centuries £ Spanish and American rule the Philip- 

with the. ‘ture of peoples and cultures, face the 
of being o crun by a dynamic, Oriental Japan. But 
itement of the thesis gives hardly a clue to the interest 
alue of this rerua, able volume. For the author has com- 
two purposes wiu. rare skill. His first objective clearly 
be life in the Philippines as it appears to an observ- 
Westerner, and his second is to go as far as he dares, as 


rin the United States army, in arousing Americans to 
er of abandoning the islands when the present transi- 


riod comes to an end five years hence. 


scriptive chapters are magnificently done. The heat, 


Ils, the color, and the romance of the tropics have 


een more effectively painted. Colonel Remington is 
iainted with the regions of the islands inhabited by 
s, and a large part of the book is devoted to their 


1 


nd views of life. But even in these sections, which 
irface seem to have little to do with the white man’s 
iuthor has his second objective clearly in mind. 


ivowedly pleading the cause of the Moros, he shows 


would suffer if placed under the domination of the 


»s. And he makes it quite evident that the Moros pro- 


{ 


fertile field for Japanese propaganda. Similarly, with- 


ming out and saying that he is opposed to giving the 


5 


ppines their independence, he gives a graphic descrip- 





tion of t 


Cif IN 


the Filipino social structure as “a patchwork of 





and Spanish feudal ren s the 
mixture of Spanish grandee, American ward pol | 
English squire, saturated with a devious M 
with the almost com 
tial citizens who should normally f: s of a 
democracy.” 
Concerning Colonel Remington's primary t st 

not be much doubt today. The Japanese threat is too real to 
be disregarded as it was a d ] 1 Nor t be d | 
that our attitude toward Philippine independence 1 is f 
examination in the light of his trenchat nalysis of internal 
social, economic, and political t s. But it is nate 
that such an interesting and skilful work ld ber 1 by 
the outworn ‘white man’s 1. Lhis is no 
new imperialism” that Colonel R« n of t the old 
im} lt nat 
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1 N BRI KE gold sheds light not only all around, but Cincinnati Symphony is recorded 
aL 4h its Tae 
iCcKW 


id and forward—forward into excessive brilliance and some reve; 






































1940 and, let us hope, beyond tion. The enjoyable music in the G 
i, CARMENY . By Hoffn Birney : Ss 
ANN CARMEN y Hoffman Birney Mott! Ballet Suite (Set 78 $ 


aa 
( P. Putnar Sons, $2.5 { i 
. utnam's Or  ¥ RECORDS gets a fair performance of P Y & 
A hearty novel about America’s growing cert caliber by Fiedler with the B \7 











pains in Utah and Montana in_ the ~ — “Pops’’ Orchestra which is record 1 
Mormons and_ the OLUMBIA’S new set (456, $3.50) harshness. Two of the best §: \ 
Ind t whit | f Mozart's Symphony in E flat has — waltzes, “Wiener Blut” and “Friil : 
kdaed 0 4 pa 1 OF (roubiE arrived, with a performanc by Beecham summen, get full-blooded and 
and the London Philharmonic at once so. 2€Ous-sounding = performanc 
LINCO! ON THE EVE OI powerful, so sensitive, so just and right mandy with the Philadel; hia O 
\ SO! Her Vi n its contours and tonal values and in (18060, $1). But Moiseivitch 
Edited y Harold G nd Oswald the effect these give to the unending (18050, $1) of Weber's charn 
Garrison Vi 1. Alfred A. Knopf wonders of the work, and with the con vitation to the Dance,” heavily 
$1.25 tours and values of the performance with piano pyrotechnics by 7 
Henry Villard wa ent by tl New reproduced with such breath-taking spa something to avoid 
York Herald to cover Lincoln between ousne larity, cleanness of definition, The art of Povla Frijsh is w 
his election and his inauguration. Hts ind fidelity as to make the set one of and exciting in itself even when 
patches not only give a the finest of all time. My review copy 0 the slight material in her all | 
cinating picture of Lincoln's private had one le with slightly wavering Songs Volume 2 (Set 789, $4) " 
f ovide an estit of chat pitch and another with a noisily swish- finely wrought French songs by H —— 
of astounding ee d the same swish oc- Dupont, Duparc, Chausson, Faure | CL 
a . vritine urred in two other copies that I heard. Debussy; one of Ravel's recitat 
of am wnaeied 4 Fow woold wish to With this set have arrived two other three of Dvorak’s Gypsy Sons 
it now ina portant particulal Columbia releases: Mendelssohn’s Ca- three songs in English by R 
Vhis |i , interesting and val priccio Brillant for piano and orchestra, Clarke, Randall Thompson, and ( 


Naginski. And the performar 


well played by Joana Graudan with the 
Minne if oli Sym] hon tI ler Mitro are exciting 1n lude the be tutil 
ROBESPIERRE AND THE FOURTH poulos (X-197, $2.50), and Turina’s 192 of accompaniments that ( 
] ' 


Dougherty makes so integra 











ESTATE. By Ralph Korngold. Intro Oracion del Torero,”’ well done by the 
duction by Crane Brinton. Modern Gordon Quartet of a few years back what Frijsh does. 
% a ay 
Age Books. $ (68505-D, $1). I can discover nothing Bruna Castagna sings the G 
the Fourth Estate in France is not the in the Mendelssohn piece to explain the Me — dans son boudoi 
re i ! perhaps be explained recording of it; the Turina is a sophis Mignon” well, but her tremo 
. eeiee snd calls cel h 
it the proletariat. Even liberal histo ticated playing with Spanish idiom that ve and her style ut 
~~ — eee tickles the ear pleasantly the Chanson boheme from “Cart a. A 
Se —o aaa " (2161, $.735) B. H. HA 
1 the proletaria here is little to get excited about in Fr 
! most historians have come from t] the July Victor records that I have heard 
ee 
! ce or tk privileged class who were so far Bach's Clavier Concerto in F CONTRIBUTORS ef — 
the principal sufferers from the Reten minor (Sct 786, $2.50) is one of his voce 
’ ? Daal 


of ‘Tert For even the most liberally uninteresting pro lucts of craftsmanship ALEXANDER KIRALFY. an aut! = 


inclined, therefore, Robespierre has and routine; the performance is One 1N — op military and naval strategy. h 
; 1 modified monste which the pianist I {win Fischer 1s con tributed to Asia and official pu pa-— 
( with h en Incorruy cerned chiefly with pianissimos and with — of the army and navi 


turn to Robes th beautiful technical finish of the play BE. 


virtue. As ing of his chamber orchestra. And Mc REINHOLD NIEBUHR, prote | Vishk 
r Crane Brinton points out in Zarts Violin Sonata K. 376 in F major applied Christianity at Union The | 
introduction full of historical w (Set 791, $2.50) is one of his less in cal Seminary, has written many ar oo 
pe Lin teresting products, which gets no help — for The Nation concerned with t oe 
from the performance of Yehudi and flict of morals and politics. H et 
f y no means t Hephzil h Menuhin. The musical qual chairman of the Union for De: -— 
Mr. Kornvold ity of Yehud: playing 4s shockingly Action , 
clearly cor lidly grounded, and bad, and even his tone, at least as it ALDEN STEVENS is working « <i 
ritter is OF { tho mes off these records, 1s unpleasant; Sutineal Tiskenes enction of A } 
cor ne noth hut the worse hock 4s the playing ot Mavazine ( M 
nd, condemning not Hephzibah, which used to be so incisive t 
which open a door in ind sparklin ind which in this per RALPH BATES is the author of reo 
He secks only to explain, and = formance 15 a fluent murmur Fields of Paradise 


rate he 1s the first Pchatkovsky iit ire. evident in o MAN 





LLOYD FRANKENBERG is t 
| to pl nt Rohe me of the passages of his early Sym , : RIDG 
thor of a book of poems Red K 
i More phony No in (© minor (Set 790 
Prof byrint Or $4 but iat remains a lesser work | Keith Hutchison’s fortnightly s 
of t rsister of the revo that one is content to hear once. Goo: l:verybody's Business, wall not aj 









lutionary tradition in Frat Mr. Korn sen excellent performance with the during the summer months. | 
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Spectacle Lake— — 
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glorious, fun-filled vaca- 
tion—famous for its gay 
informality and _ rustic 
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In the Glorious Adirondacks 
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gorg Ss wo ’ slows 1 lodges 
with hot and cold running water and r 
conve! nom, 2 inis Courts, Canoeing wim- 
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terestinyy one-day trips arranged. D “ 
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Dietary laws. Rate $25.00 weekly. N Bu 
x semi-private baths for couples 
$: per person 
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116 NASSAU ST., Room 802a, CO 7-2667 
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SWIM, FISH,-PLAY 


or rest in the salt air 
and sunshine of roman- 
tic Gloucester. Camp 
Annisquam—where 
young people keep 
young. Send for booklet. 


4. RESNICK, Dir., Gloucester, Mass. 
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RED OAKS 


A Country Estate just 50 miles from New York 
at ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 
Under the Management of 
MASCHA & HYMAN STRUNSKY 


SPORTS OPEN ALL YEAR 
Tel.: Long Branch 3330 
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NAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 
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PEND YOUR TIME JOYOUSLY 


_ SPEND YOUR MONEY WISELY 


ELECT FOREST HOUSE 

2 Beautiful Lakes .. . Finest of food, 
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piness. Inspiring 
Moderate Rates 
Only 50 miles from N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


who wish an inexpensive way of 
preserving Nation copies may ob- 
tain a good-looking black leather- 
ette binder to fill this need. The 


binder is easy to use; any issue 
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the other 
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copies. 
This binder, stamped with the 
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name of The 
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plete volume. It costs merely $1.60 
postpaid. 
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reference aid in the Index to Vol- 
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A JOYFUL JULY 





fibie SIDNEY BECHET 1». 


GALA WEEK-END PROGRAMS 


Tops Musical Entertainment 
Swimming Rall Games 
Boating Archery 
Tennis Riding 


Life-Saving and Tennis Classes 
Rates: $22 weekly—$3.75 per day 
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ARMONK .N.Y. 


A Country Estate in the Scenic 
of Westchester County 
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Central Valley, 
N.Y. 


Formerty te vat Estate — Open All Year 





One hour from 225 acres of fascinating hiking 
country. Sports ask tennis courts, handball, swimming 
bicycling, golf and horseback. Indoors: Ping pong, games 
a nbrary, 1 ne ences omal company, etce 
lent cu r Eve wr parable « 
Tel.: : Hig shiand Mills 7895 Your Hostess Fannie Goldbere 
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Field. 
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Letters to the kditors 


The Sacred Right to Strike Is it not obvious that Mr. Kaufman own Minister to China, Dr. Reinsc} 
has disqualified himself, formally, as a far back as the 1920's, wrote a | 

resum : : P 

— sentative of American labor? Is it about China in which after a vi 

that his philoso; hy is totali Dr. Kung’s Shansi home he point 


FERDINAND LUNDBERG that the Kung family were the Morga: 
national ne! ncy Was ’ 


tement by Milton Kaufman, execu 


vice-pre dent | l AMcrican 


w Yok. luly 2 of China. Madame Kung is a « 
poe business woman, though I would 


: ; a . - . call her a financial wizard. She 
|, as quoted in the New No “Authorized” Biography 


of June 20. In a letter to 


no secret of her deep interest in busi: 
Dear Sirs: The review of my book “The and finance, but I have not found 

Soong Sisters” by Nym Wales, put evidence beyond the usual hearsay wh 
lished in your issue of April 19, con- always accompanies prominent nai 
that she amassed an “enormous fortu: 


Thoma pre sident of the United 
Automobile Workers and national vice 
pre ‘ident of the C. I. O., in explanation ae oe , 

tains one or two statements which I feel 
of his public support, voiced througt bound to question. The material for the for her family. EMILY HAHN 
book was not “collected with the co- Hongkong, May 28 
operation of Madame H. H. Kung and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek.” It was with Dear Sirs: Methinks the lady doth pri 
the greatest difficulty that I persuaded — test too much! NYM WALFS 


nation, of the 
outlaw rit it { North American 
Aviation Company, Mr. Kaufman said 


“There can be no justification for the 


rr) , 7 | r 

mueanana either of the ladies to read my script , , . 

Such theory uttered by a corner ' New York, June 25 
before publication, and that is all they 

Oat boxe might be ignored, but com ’ , , 

did, ultimately. There was no promis 


union leader able to implied or otherwise, on my part to “SO Long as It’s Red” 


them to censor what I had writ 


fers ft of , reoarrd 
tcc itl i 1 I 
ten, and 


Dear Sirs: If you happen to look « 


what is more important, the 
—— if 1s more important, (hey our list of subscribers you will sce th 
made no attempt to nsor it : 

| | — I am among them and have been 


The only corrections they suggested 


great many years. I always looked 
were those of fact. Neither lady mad : ; | 
cat your paper as being either ruby 
slightest attempt to change any of 
his Mr 


a gentle pink. I always read the writi 
ed opinions ofr interpreta- : 
1 
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: of Heywood Broun and Villard and 1 
tions, and they were scrupulously care 


with Commu 


other articles because I think it a 1 
ful to speak only of the parts pertaining : 
directly to themselves. I have in my pos- 


ion a letter from Madame Kung in 


wisdom to know what the enemi 

our nation are publishing and writit 
law. The fact, of « but lately your “liberal weekly” has | 
hr 


| reply to mine asking her for informa- 
including the right | 


py so extremely conservative that I feel su 
tion about herself. She wrote: You J 


ri 


re all sections - I shall cancel my subscription bef 
ire all projections of law can go ahead and write anything you d I 
een, Soret eee A Pe ; , , ong 

oO qualincation Dy law please about me, for it seems that cer- ‘ 
n’s theory labor lead aR Meanwhile, what could you re 
ain ey , tain authors who have written ‘best d 

sellers’ have been able to make fortunes 
th thor lead ' ; an old ultra-conservative, should r 
soe : for themselves by describing my per 


mend as a real “red’’ publication that 


aT ols thon . in order to keep myself reasonably we 
even though the sonality, activities, and mentality with , I y 


the wishes of mem posted ? Judging from the articles print 


Call them against the wi out having even seen me. If they, why 


in your paper lately, you would di 
the defense of the United States inst¢ 


in the North American Aviatior not you. who have at least met me.” I 
is as mischievous as cannot feel that Miss Wales is correct 


emt lovers that they therefore when she S| eaks of ‘The o! dying to destroy it 


cretermian Soong Sisters” as an “authorized biog- F. R. BURNHAM 
ind hours, prices, and the term raphy.” I have been careful, indeed, not Los Angeles, July 9 
ting of commoditi to ill it authorized Mana 
I did not fail “to CORRECTION: In The Nation for ROBER 
mbroidered upon it at =make the most ae ortant point about May 10, in the column In the Wind, tt 
onvention of the American Madame Kung, which ts that her finan was stated that the Continental Ru! 
where, in effect, he cial wizardry has built up what is prol Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, was ¢ 
without any regard ably the greatest personal fortune in gaged chiefly in the manufacture of no: 
ned hould | re modern Chinese history Like Muss defense materials and that a strike at t] 
According Wales, I had heard the treaty port ru- plant was therefore not a stoppage 0! 
provoked by labor rack mors, and I investigated this allegation defense production. We have sinc 
ind tot litarian saboteurs shoul to the best of my ability. I discovered learned that the Continental Rul 
be accept wi it tioning. No that the Kung family was one of the Company is engaged in vital defens: 
picket line must | tolate it must not. richest in China long before Dr. Kung work and was at the time of the rece 


Since putting forw ird this claum Mr In the second plac 
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even be analyzed entered government service. In fact, our strike. EDITORS THE NATION. 








